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' New Use for Drain Tile. 





We have often thought, and once or twice pub- 
lished the idea, that a little artificial warming up 
of the soil in gardens in spring and fall, bat more 
especially in spring, would be beneficial in hasten- 
ing the growth, and consequently the maturity of 
many vegetables. This, if done in a simple and 
economical way would be productive of pleasure 
t» the private gardener, and of profit to the mar- 
ket gardener. How this could be best done ina 
cheap and practical manner has never presented 
itself to our mind until the other day we found a 
communieation on thissubject by Walter Elder of 
Philadelphia, in the Gardener’s Monthly for Feb- 
ruary. He observes that he saw something like 
this in the garden of Dr. C. D. Meigs, last June. 
‘*f observed,’’ says he, ‘‘some rows of peas earlier 
tian the season ;”’ 
was shown a drain, (a tile one he thought,) and 
was told that a fire had been made at the lower 
mouth in cold nights in the spring, and the smoke 
went out at the upperend. The ground in which 
the drain was placed sloped thirty feet from the 
mouth, rising about three feet in the thirty, and 
then ran on a level full fifty yards. In this case, 
the fire was made upon the ground, and much of 


inquiring into the reason he 


the heat was thereby lost by the heat ascending | 


in the air. 

Mr. Elder then goes on to suggest an improve- 
ment in the apparatus for accomplishing this pur- 
pose by making a fire in a stove and entering the 
pipe into the drains. This pipe he thinks should 
exactly fit the tile, so as to make it draw better ; 
and the pipe might have two branches so as to 
lead into two other drains, say three or six feet 
apart. One fire would thus heat all three at once, 
and but little heat would be lost. 


He thinks rightly that this plan would work 
best where there was a little ascent—that the 
tiles should be a foot under the surface, and a 
row of peas each side of it, say eighteen inches 
from it—thus making three feet between the rows. 
The rows or roots would thus not be so liable to 
be dried as they would if placed directly on the 
top of the drain. Many plants could thus be 
brought forward much earlier than otherwise, 
such as lettuce, radishes, tomatoes, melons, and 
the like. He states that even by the rude process 
adopted by Dr. Meigs, the peas on these drains 
were two weeks earlier than others of the same 
kind twenty yards from the drain. 

We think this mode of hastening vegetation 
would be of service to usin Maine by not only 
bringing forward many plants earlier for table 
use at home or for the market, but also for bring- 
ing forward many plants, as the egg plant for in- 
stance, which does not generally advance fast 
enough with us to be surely ripened in the fall. 

The ingenuity of those who feel desirous of try- 
ing the plan will suggest modes of arranging the 
heating apparatus to accommodate the cireum- 
stances of its location. Any mode which will en- 
sure a thorough circulation of the heat through 
the drains will be what is wanted, and a little 
common sense and experience will direct in its 
construction and management. 











Good Instrument for Breaking Roads. 





In our last we gave a hint in regard to break - 
ing tracks in the snow, and an extract from our 
statute in regard to doing it in post roads. 

Since then we have had quite a thaw which has 
settled the snow very much. We shall however 
probably have more during the winter which will 
require breaking. 

We find a very good article on this subject in 
the New Hampshire Journal of Agriculture, a part 
of which we copy for the benefit of our readers. 

The writer supposes a case where a person has 


left home on business. A snow storm occurs dur- 


ing the night, and he finds himself ‘*blocked in.”’ 
** In such a case he will not attempt to travel 
at all, till afternoon, and then what will he find? 
He will find all kinds of a road but a good one, 
made by all kinds of men, with cll kinds of a 
team and with all kinds of fixings but the ones 
that sound common sense would dictate. There 
is the road made by driving one or two yokes of 
oxen through, hitched to an empty wood-sled, 
with two or three men standing upon the beams, 
holding fast to the white oak Fhe: pended either 
trying to keep themselves from falling off, or to 
keep the stakes from dropping out, forcibly re- 
m nding one of the drunken sailor who was mak- 
ing a successful effort to hold up a lamp-post. 
Without a d/ock or a plow, they go their way, and 
make their mark as they pass on, leaving the 
road but little improved by their labors. They do 
all they can to hold the sled down, and when they 
get through, come to the conclusion that the 
world is better off for their half day’s work. 
Another team will go through, dragging a sled 
with a plow on one side, leaving the snow between 
the tracks made by the sled runners, undisturbed, 
\nother, having the idea that he will make a 
higzer mark than any of his neighbors, and be 
eatled a publie-minded man, hitches a team toa 
kind of scraper, imide by patting two planks to- 
gether in the fourm of the letter V. Tnis imple- 
Ment sweeps the snow out, and leaves a niee-look- 
ing kind of a gutter for the flow of public travel. 
But the pinch comes when comes a thaw. What 
snow there is left in the road is soon one, and he 
who travels must be content with the bare ground | 
to travel on, with a wall of snow on either side. 
If you find fault with all of these methods. how 
do you do it? says a reader of this article. The! 
beat implements for breaking roads in our district | 
are, a good team, a common wood-sled and no 
a but two blocks. They are made of hem- 
ock — mn feet long, two feet square at 
one end, and two feet by fi ine > 
Make a mortice rete an — la ea 
L ‘ s end large enough 
to admit a chain. Place them side by side, two 
fect apart at the thick end and one fot apart at 
the other. Fasten them in this position by pin- | 
hing a piece of joist across each end, with pins one 
and a half inches thick, leaving one in each stick, | 
ot — the blocks can be separated. Fasten these | 
rape gp just behind the sled, and then | 
ind ends of th, 4m" °F,two standing on the 
of the blocks, if the team is strong | 
enough, two good paths are opened. When 
cog with the blocks thus arran sapasate| 
’ 
them and fasten them to the forwa part of the | 
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| crop, 
| said the ‘* experiment,’’ we should have said at- 
tempt, for with but very few exceptions a regular 


| Clover as a Fertilizer. 


We all know that clover asa fodder passed | 


' through horses, cattle, sheep and hogs—for when 
chopped and made fine hogs will eat it—makes 
|avery excellent fertilizer. We know, too, that 
\it also makes an excellent fertilizer for those 
\soils when turned under green. We have all 
‘heard of this, but very few of us in Maine prac- 
‘tice it. Why? Because we are in the habit of 
‘having as much stock of some kind or other as we 


‘can feed, and we want all the hay—clover and | 


all that we cure, and therefore seldom turn under 
a crop of it. 

We have known a few instances where it has 
been done in our immediate vicinity, and done 
tuo with profit. Some years ago, before the inva- 
sion and destruction of our wheat crop by the 
weevil or wheat-fly, it was beginning to be plowed 

|under as a preparer and fertilizer of the soil for 
wheat. When done at the right season it proved 
to be highly beneficial. 

There seems to be a promise now that the 
wheat-fly has partially, at least, ceased its ravages 
jand our farmers may begin to think over the best 

means of cultivating this crop once more; and 
although the snow covers the ground, and the 
| winds of winter keep us comfortably cool, we can 
occasionally spend a leisure hour or a quiet even- 
ing in laying plans for future operations in this 


' 





crop. 
We see by the New Jersey Farmer that sowe of 
|the farmers in that State make it a successful 
| business to first raise a good crop of clover by use 
of their green sand or marl applied to the soil, 
‘and then by plowing clover, marl and all in, they 
get a bountiful crop of wheat. We should think 
they might. With such dressing the soil will be 
| exceedingly well prepared fur wheat, and a crop 
‘must be sure unless some insect or atmospheric 
trouble should destroy it. 
| We have no marl that we can obtain at a cost 
sufficiently low to enable us to use it profitably. 

We can however, use muck and lime, and we can 
| use plaster, either of which, or all combined will 
‘make clover grow abundantly, and then the clo- 


| “a. 
ver can be used as a fertilizer for our wheat. 


_ We hope you will be able to get home a good 
supply of plaster before the snow is gone to fer- 


‘tilize your clover fields and to prepare for a good 


wheat crop. 


~~ 


The next Wheat Crop. 








| We believe that the experiment of growing 


wheat in Maine has not been wholly given up. 
A few fields were sown last autumn with this 
with what success, time will show. We 


systematic, well arranged, and well executed ex- 
amen continued as it ought to be through a 
series of years, and in different locations and qual- 
ities of soil has never yet been tried among us. 
It never will be until some individual or some so- 
‘ciety with funds enough to spare from his daily 
bread, will take hold of it and incur the risks and 
expenses thereof. What we intended, however, 
when we began this article, was to speak of the 
preparations for the coming spring wheat crop. 
We know of several who have made prepara- 
tions to adopt the Baker mode of growing this 
crop, details of which have been heretofure given 
in the Farmer by our venerale and worthy friend. 
Dr. Presevtt of Farmington. 
His mode is to make all due preparation of the 
land, plow, manure, and harrow over, and get 
everything ready to sow the seed in the fall, and 
then wait until the snow has gone in the spring, 
and the surface of the ground begins to thaw. 
Then sow the wheat and harrow it in. No mat- 
ter if the harrow cannot penetrate but two or 
| three inches, and all below is frozen as hard as a 
Siberian’s nose—harrow it in, and the result has 
hitherto been a good crop. Some, as we said be- 
fore have their wheat ground all ready for this 
process. 
ers who have not thought of this, but have never- 
theless land in such condition that they could avail 
themselves of the plan. Many have heretofore 
thought that they must wait until the frost was 
entirely out of the ground before they could sow 
wheat. This it appears is not at all necessary. 
Supply yourselves with good seed, and sow as 
early as the snow disappears. You will have 
nothing to fear but the midge or weevil, and in all 
probability your wheat will be in advance of him. 


+e@er -— 
Can you dissolve Cheese ? 

A correspondent inquires if cheese or caseine 
can be dissolved. Certainly ; it comes to us in a 
state of solution in milk, though after it has been 
separated from that fluid, and been coagulated in- 
to a separate form it would be difficult to re-dis- 
solve it in milk again. One of the most ready 
solvents of caseine is liquid ammonia. After be- 
ing dissolved in this liquor it may be again thrown 
down by boiling the solution. The heat drives 
off the ammonia, and leaves the caseine separate. 


We believe dyers sometimes soak cotton stuffs | 


in a solution of caseine in ammonia and then boil 
away the ammonia, by which means the cheesy 
matter is uniformly spread throughout the cotton 
fibre. The fibres thus impregnated with animal 
matter will take some colors much more readily 
than they otherwise would. 

Cheese or curd is sometimes partially or wholly 
dissulved in lime water in the formation of some 
of the cements. 


Farming Items. 
Potato Crop. 

Mr. Lincoln R. Watson, of North Waterford, 
raise] the past season on one-third of an acre, 
160 bushels, or, at the rate of 480 bushels to the 
acre. His success may be, ina great measure, 
attributed to the fact that he has been for many 
years a paying subscriber to the Farmer. 





Oxford County Beaten. 

We published several weeks since the girth of 
a pair of yearling stears belonging to Horatio 
Stearns, of Lovel, at six feet. Kennebec does 
better than that. Mr. M. F. Whittum, of Nofth 
Vassalboro, has a pair of grade Durham yearling 
steers which girt six feet five inches, and thin in 
flesh at that. Their weight is 2,300 pounds. 

Mr. J. L. French, of helsea, also has a pair 
of yearling steers weighing 1900 pounds. 

Egg-straordinary. 

Mr. Ezekiel Ware, of this city, shows us some 
eggs from a peculiar breed of fowl owned by him, 
a cross of the Golden Pheasant and Chittagong, 
three of them weighing three-quarters of a pound, 
the largest measuring 74 by 84 inches. They are 
bouncers. Some spring pullets’ eggs of the same 
breed weigh eight to the pound. 


We have no doubt there are some oth- | 


Look out for the Hog Cholera. 


It will be seen by reference to the following 
jcommunication from Mr. Goodale, that the hog 
cholera is coming among us again, by the impor- 
tation of western hogs. This same disease was 
introduced into this State a few years ago in the 
same manner. 

It appears to be a contagious disease, and we 

think great caution should be used in the pur- 
|chase and introduction of hogs from abroad. 
We have never known of the disease originat- 
ing among hogs bred in the State, but there are 
jmany instances of its being communicated by 
| purchasing western hogs and turning them among 
the natives. 


| 
| 
| 





Saco, Feb. 11, 1861. 
give farmers a caution 
This morning IL visited 


Dear Doctor: Plerse 
jabout the hog disease. 


_tionship to the caterpillar tribe. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Economical Entomology---No. 1l. 


For over a fortnight I have been enjoying the 
company of a common clothes’ moth. He is now 
by my side as I write—a little, pale, delicate 
worm, about the size of a darning needle, not 
half an inch long, with a pale horn-colored head 
and shoulders, and has sixteen feet—six of them 
well developed and constantly in use to draw the 
slender body in and out of its case—the other ten 
apparently given the creature to prove the rela- 
His head is 
armed with a formidable pair of jaws, with which, 
like a scythe, he mows his way through thick and 
thin. 

Bat the case is the most remarkable feature of 
this caterpillar. Hardly has the helpless, tiny 
worm broken the egg, previously laid in some old 


| garment, either of fur or wool or hair-cloth sofa, 


|the swine herd of a neighbor, Mr. Wm. Scam-' 


iman. A fortnight ago he bought 30 head from 
Brighton—soon they began to sicken and die, and 
some of those previously on hand also. The lat- 
‘ter included a fine pair of Chesters of the Dil- 
jlingham stock. One of these would probably not 
i live the day out—two or three lay dead, others 
gasping their last, others staggering about, wheez- 
jing &e.,—a sad sight indeed. 

T understand that recent droves at Brighton 
from the West, are very much infected with this 
disease, and too great care cannot be taken to 
prevent its spread. 

Hastily and very truly yours, 
8. L. Goopate. 

We learn from the Providence Journal that 
this disease is disastrously prevalent in Rhode 
jIsland. One resident of Cranston has already 
lost forty hogs, and has more sick with the disease. 
Another, a resident of North Providence, has lost 


| more than fifty within a short time, and others 








‘have lost smaller numbers. It being an infec- 
tious, epidemic disease, very little good can be de- 
| rived from treatment or from precautionary meas- 
‘ures. Its severity and fatality, however, may be 
aggravated hy improper food and other cireum- 


stances of keeping. 


Black Hawk Telegraph. 


[In reply to the inquiry of a correspondent, we 
would inform him that a very spirited portrait of 
the beautiful Black Hawk stallion ** Telegraph,” 
| owned by T. S. Lang, Esq., of North Vassalboro, 
| may be found in Mr. Goodale’s Agricultural Re- 
, port for 1860, recently issued. The portrait be- 
|ing a lithograph, however, we are sorry to be un- 
lable to « miply wit his request to give it a place 
| in the Farmer. 


Communications. 


For the Main: Farmer. 


Norridgewock Farmers’ Club. 
































The regular meeting was held at the Society's 
| Room, Tuesday evening Feb. 5th, Rev. E. Stone, 
| President, in chair. 

| In addition to the donations acknowledged at 
‘the last meeting, which were presented by Mr. 
| Davis, the following were presented and placed 
lin cabinet :—Specimen of conglomerate, found 
jabove the bridge at Norridgewock, between high 
jand low water, by C. R. Vaughan; two speci- 
jens from a hill in Bingham, one of fossil shell 
|impressions, the other rock coataining blue lime- 
istone, from Lot Shorey ; specimen of copper ore, 
jconsisting of 75 per cent. copper, from Africa, 
| presented by E, Staples. Payson I’. Heald placed 
in the cabinet a rare coin, of which the following 
is a description :—Obverse : head of Was ington; 
| inscribed —** Washington, President, 1791.’ Re- 
| Verse : 

| Cent.”’ 
, his own invention, which displays much ingenui- 
; ty, and goes far ahead of all other patents of the 
‘same article. Rock from Mt. Kineo, by R. A. 
| Davis. 

| The following additions to the library were an- 
jnounced :—Two copies Maine Agl Report for 
| 1860, and transactions of Com. of State Ag'] Soc’y 
| for 1858-9, from S. L. Goodale ; transactions of 
lthe Farmers’ Club of Little Falls, N. Y., from 
| the Secretary of the club ; ten copies Patent Office 
| Ag’l Report for 1859, for distribution among the 
/members, from Commissioner of Patents. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary em- 
braced accounts from the Patent office, sabmitting 
a series of questions relating to agricultural sta- 
tistics and societies, which were laid over to the 
next meeting, when action will be trken thereon. 
Also the Annual Report of the Farmers’ Clab of 
Little Falls, N. Y., and a letter from that society 
asking for correspondence, an exchange of docu- 
ments and co-operation in the cause of a more 
enlightened and intelligent system of husbandry. 
After this introductory business, the question of 
Plowing was opened for consideration. Brief re- 
ports of a part of the remarks are given : 

Jonathan S. Longley said he was always ready 
to talk about farming, if experience was what 
was wanted. He thought the drier the ground 
the better, and considered it useless to plow clay 
soil in spring, and, in fact, any land plowed when 
wet would become heavy. As to the time for 
plowing sward ground, he thought the earlier in 
|the season after haying the better. Had once 
F cet a yellow loam svil (which had formerly 

een plowed but four inches deep), to the depth 
of eight inches. It was sowed to oats, but, for 
ithe first part of the season they looked small. 
| After they got rooted and the roots had _penetra- 
| ted through the cold soil, they grew rapidly, and a 
| heavy yield was harvested. As to deep plowing 
|he would go an inch or two deeper each time 
plowing. until the proper depth was reached. 

Charles Whiting.—Would plow deep on any 
isoil; and stated some facts in sypport of this 
‘statement. The tallest herds-grass he had seen 
| growing was from blue clay thrown from the bot- 

tom of a well sixty feet deep. 

G. M. Tobey thought the depth of plowi 
‘should be governed by the character of the soll 
and the amount of dressing to be applied. 

Calvin Heald made some statements about plow- 
ing a piece of low meadow ground, a part of 
which was old land and a portion had never been 

lowed before. On the old part a light coat of 
ressing was applied, and the whole was suwed 
to oats. On the new soil they were hardly worth 
ek 9 while on the old they stood breast high. 
C. R. 





principles of plowing, and of the importance of 
deep and thorough tillage. Most farmers are not 
able to experiment, ro! need immediate returns. 
The theory of deep tillage is correct, the great 
question is, to what extent will it pay if adopted 
upon our own farms? He thought soil should be 
deepened gradually, and mentioned the result of 
sume experiments conducted upon the farm of J. 
J. Mapes in New Jersey, of plowing the same 
— of land eight times before putting in a crop. 

he conclusion was, that after the fifth time it 
did not an to plow. 

M. P. Hale, Wm. H. Taylor, H. Kilgore and 
other members took part in 


of your room to write out our notes and so we 
stop. The remarks and suggestions of the Presi- 
dent, which were interspersed in the most free 
and familiar style, were designed to bring out the 
opinions of those present, and seemed to give in- 
terest and spirit to the meeting. He is ‘tthe man 
for the place.” 


transactions the club adjourned. 

Tuesday evening Feb. 19th. Subject: ‘‘Compar- 

ative Value of Horses and Oxen for Farm Labor.”’ 
REPORTER. 





Feb. 12, 1861. 


' uncomfortably small. 


‘rent along each side of one end of the case. 


/ 


| 


Spread Eagle; inscribed on top, ‘One| 
W. H. Taylor presented a clothes pin of | 


+ 


when he casts about him to find a shelter. Ile 
forthwith cuts the wooly fibres or soft hairs up 
into bits, and, joining them together by silken 
threads, constructs a cylindrical tube of thick, 
warm felt, lined within with the finest silk the 
tiny worm can spin. Now, the case is hardly 
round but flattened slightly in the middle, and 
contracted a little just before each end, both of 
which are always kept open. The case before me 
is astone grey, with a black stripe along the mid- 
dle, and rings of the same eolor around each 
opening. Had the caterpillar fed on blue or yel- 
low cloth, the case would, of course, been of those 
colors. 

Days go by, a vigorous course of dieting has 
given stature to our hero. His case has grown 
Shall he leave it and make 
another ?—No house wife more prudent and sav- 
ing. Outcome those scissor jaws. Lo! a fearful 
Two 
wedge-shaped patches mend the breach—caterpil- 
lar retires for a moment ; reappears at the other 
end ; scissors once more pulled out ; two rents to 
be filled up by two patches, and our caterpillar 
once more breathes freer, laughs and grows fat 
upon horse-hairs and lamb’s wool. In this way 
he enlarges his case till he stops growing. 

My caterpillar seeming to be full-grown, and 
hence out of employment, [ cut the end of his 
ease half off. Two or three days after he had 
mended it from the inside, drawmg the two edges 
together by silken threads, and, though he had 
not touched the outside, s* neatly were the two 
parts joined together that [ had to search some- 
time, with a lens, to find the sear. 

To keep the fellow busy during this cold, 
cheerless weather, | cut next a third of the case 
offentirely. Nothing daunted, the little fellow 
bustled about, drew in a mass of the wuoly fibres, 
filling up the whole mouth of his den, and began 
to build on afresh, and from the inside, so that 


the new made portion is smaller than the rest of 


the case. The creature works very slowly and 
the addition is, as yet, in a rough, unfinished 
State. 

We could easily spare these little worms hairs 
enough to make their paltry cases, but that rest- 
less spirit that ever urges on all beings endowed 
with lite and motion, never forsakes the clothes’ 
moth fora moment. He will not be forced to 
drag his heavy case over rough hairs and drizzled 
wool, hence he cuts his way through with those 
keen jaws. Thus the more he travels the more 
mischief he does. 

After taking his fill of this life he changes to 
a pupa and soon appears one of those delicate, 
tiny but richly variegated mouths that fly in such 
numbers, from early in the spring to the fall. 
Though it is the middle of February, two dead 
moths near me serve for a warning and example 
to the young and inexperienced caterpillar so 
busily engaged y my side. 

Very many would not recognize these moths in 
their perfect stage, so small are they ; but vent 
their wrath on those great millers that fly around 
lamps, warm summer evenings. It need scarcely 
to be said that these large millers are utterly 
guiltless of any attempts upon our wardrobes, 
they expend their attack in a more open form on 
our gardens and orchards. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Rule for Estimating the Weight of Fat 
Animals. 


Take the length from the fore part of the 


‘shoulders to the root of the tail, in inches, and 


Vaughan spoke at some length on the’ 


| 


| 
| 


the girth in inches, at the smallest part back of 

the fore legs. Square the girth, multiply the 

square by the length, and divide the product hy 

five hundred and fifteen, the quotient will be the 
weight in pounds. Thus, 

linches X g? inches 

~ 615° 


or 7 feet X jl _inches_ weight in pounds. 





=weight in pounds 


43 
IuuustraTion, oR Proor. George R. Tarbox, 
Esq., of Red Beach, give the dimensions of his 
hog, twenty months old, as follows: Length, 55, 
irth 6 feet. 72% 72% 5 
oo = xix" 363 weight by this 
rule. The animal was slaughtered, and ‘F ir- 
banks’ gave the weig!t 650 —not bad for Wash- 
ington county where corn wont grow, and pota- 
toes hardly. This hog eut nine inches thick of 
clear pork, and gave 100 pounds tried lard. Mr. 
T. says he has not heen half fed; 80 of course 
if he had been fu// fed he would have come 
well up to your Brooks correspondent’s pig. By 
the way, Mr. Editor, please request him to give 
through the Farmer, the dimensions of his pig 
as taken above, and also the actual weight at 
slaughtering. Any who are killing fat ani- 
mals will benefit the farmers by testing this rule 
and giving the results through you. 

Another illustration is within my knowledge 
ona small scale. <A pig eight months old, meas- 
ured in length 3 fect 4 inches, girth 54 inches— 
54 xX 54 & 40 
~~ ole 
banks,’’ 226 pounds. 

The hog of John Roberts, Esq., of Brooks re- 
ferred to above, would, by the rule, show as fol- 
lows: if we deduct from the total length given, 
say two feet eight inches, leaving the length seven 
feet, we shall have 
Z feet 2 90 x 90 K7 
ae - aS =1319 pounds as the 
avoirdupois. This of course is only an approxima- 
tion, as the length is not exactly known. 

For beef cattle it should give the weight of the 
five quarters, beef, hide and tallow. 

Hoping to hear from your correspondents on 
the truth or falsity of this rule, I remain 

Respectfuily, 
North Perry, Washington Co, 1861. 


- 


==22 pounds. 


Weight by ‘Fair- 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Marsh Mud Compost---Query. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have been drawing into the 
yard, a lot of marsh mud which I am mixing with 
the barn manure, ashes, slops from the house, 
dead fish, &c. I shall use it this season and shall 
shovel it over two or three weeks before using it. 
Now, will it pay to mix lime with it? If so, 
how much to the cord, and must it be slacked or 
unslacked? My eoil is a dry loam. Please in- 
form me through the columns of your excellent 
paper and oblige A Youne Farwer. 


Nors.—We do not think it advisable to put 





: t in the consideration of lime with your compost. If nothing but the 
the subject, but we find it will use up too much | marsh mud had been used, lime would have been 
a good ingredient. Its addition in that case would | 
‘have been useful as a divider and also to neutral- 


ize any acids in the muck 6r mud, and its union 
with the mud would form a sort of marl. But 
you have added many nitrogenons articles, such 


After some other informal remarks and business | as fish, manure, slops, &c:, &c. The nitrogen and 
Next meeting the hydrogen of these materials will form ammo- 


nia which will or should beabsorbed bythe muck 
and the addition of lime will have a tendency to 
liberate and send it off into the air.—Ep. 


For the Maine Farmen 
Guano---Peruvian vs. American. 


Mr. Eprtor: I have experimented with Peru- 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Dyke Lands---Query. 


Me. Eprror :—Will you inform one of your 


vian guano for some years with marked and satis- *‘down east’? subscribers what is the most ap- 


factory success. 
In laying down land with oats I have used it 
successfully, harrowing it in thoroughly immedi- 


— method of making productive bald marsh 
and, just enclosed from the flowage of salt water ? 
As soon as the saline nature of the soil becomes 


jately after sowing, it has nearly doubled the crop, 80 much reduced that vegetation begins, such land 


‘and the two succceding hay crops were very much_ is yee | very productive. 
. liberally in my | with dy 
 anyeay hills, I have increased the crop four fold; profess to 


jinereased. By using it prett 


I have lately enclosed 
es, a portion of such land, and as you 
educate your readers everywhere in all 


ut in using it in corn [ have not been so success- | things pertaining to agriculture, I beg to trouble 


fal, it heing an unsafe practice to use it in the you for an answer to this inquiry, through the 
hill, and it proving almost powerless for corn medium of your estimable paper. 


when sown broadcast ; yet I have tried both ways 
with not much profit. 

But in the use of the ‘* American,” I have not 
jheen so successful, it having proved a failure. 
By hearing it recommended to be as good as the 
/Peruvian from many sources, and especially by 
the Maine Farmer, | was induced to purchase a 
barrel last spring, using it principally on potatoes, 
corn, garden vegetables, &e., with not any favor- 
able results, and also many of my neighbors used 
‘it on grain crops with no better success. 


|was the undoubted cause of the failure of the 
| American last year, [ would simply observe that 
imy land where I experimented with it was a very 
| moist soil and not affected by the drouth. 

| I would be glad to hear from other sources the 
jresult of the use of the American. [ would Kke 


\to know if there are different articles under the | 
| . . . . 
|same name—if there is deception in the matter, | 


land what it is, and what has been the general re- 


‘sult of the use of the article in Maine the past | 


| year. 

| Will you, Mr. Editor, give the reny the bene- 

fit of your information on this su 

hy oblige others as well as 
Fairfield, Feb. 11, 1861. 


A Svupscriner. 


Note.—We have been successful with 


_ American guano, 
irather diy, graveily loam. Are there different 
‘articles under the same name? 
that all manner of sponging and cheating are re- 
‘sorted to by some in the new fertilizers. The 
|fact that the eye cannot detect the cheat, gives 
junprincipled dealers the advantage over the farm- 


ier in these matters. It is also true that pure 


| . . 
guano, whether Peruvian or American, does not | 


jalways act alike on every soil. We have used 


| Peruvian in places where it did well, while some | 


from the same bag in a different location had no 
apparent effect whatever.—Ep. 
oe aer 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Ashes. 


Yours truly, A Farmer. 


| Hopewell, N. B., Feb. 6, 1861. 


If 1 


should be met with the remark that the drouth) 


the | 
It was used on high land— | 


We grieve to say) 


———— } hd } > 
Mr. Eprrtor : I have recently purchased a small milk the . we 
‘farm, and having had but little experience in the ble a development of them, and when the heifer 


Note.—We must call on some of the veteran 
dyke owners of Nova Scotia toenlig!iten our friend 
on the subject of his inquiries. We have our 
own ideas in regard to it, but they are probably 
‘old fogyish’’ now, having been imbived years ago 

| when in our ‘‘younker’’ days we hunted plovers 
and peeps and curlews, and watched the sea 
gulls on the marshes in the Old Colony, a regu- 
lar south shore boy ; and had sometimes to mow 
and sometimes to rake the ‘‘sedge’’ and the ‘fox 
grass’’ and the “black grass”’ till, through weari- 
ness, we wished the whole marsh slightly depressed 
to ‘Davy Jones locker,’’ say forty fathom deep 
or less. Since then we have been a ‘*hackwouds- 
man’’ so long that it wouldn’t become us to talk 
about the improvement of dyke lands. There are 
men on the Scotia side of the Bay of Fundy that 


ject, and there- | can and we have no doubt will tell us all about it. 


Let us hear from you, friends.—Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Two Teats too many. 











Mr. Eviror: We have a two years old heifer 
that is to come in this month thit has six teats, 
all about of a size. 

I want to know if she will be likely to give 
milk out of the six, and if so, is there not some 
| way that it can be prevented. 

A reply to the above will much cblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Hallowel, Feb. 11, 1861. 

Note.—The six teats will probably all yield 
milk, but two of them will only be a **bother.’’ 

The best way to manage such a surplusage of 
| teats, is to cut them off by a ligature when the 
,animal isa calf. In the present condition of this 
heifer, it would not do to operate with them. We 
would advise tu let them alone, not even try to 
m, and thereby retard as much as possi- 


|management of a farm, and it being strictly is dricd up before having her next calf, put a 


necessary for me to make farming profitable, 
taking such means as [ 


can avail myself of to get 
| information. 


The Maine Farmer, of which I 


|have been a constant reader for a number of years, | 
practical | 


‘is the best source from which to obtain 
}information for the farmers of Maine. 


For the past sexson [ have collected a consider- | 


Tam strong string around them and thus cut them off 


in time to heal over before she calves.—Ep. 
aaa 2 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Cranberry Culture,---Query. 





Mr. Epitor: Please give your views on the 


‘able amount of muck, a portion of which, the | best methods of cranberry culture on meadows or 


coming spring, I intend to mix with my stable low lands. 


manure. 


|The manure is to be spread on plowed land, 
broken up last fall. The crops are to be corn, 
_potatoes, carrots and beans. The manure culti- 
'vated and harrowed in. 


[ have seen it stated that the liquid gg _tivatin 
o} 


lof as mach valae or more than the solid. 


| you consider it to be sv? 


The information will be valuable to 


Will it pay for me to purchase ashes at | those who are going into the business this spring. 
| fifteen cents per bushel to unite with my compost. | 


Joun NEw.anp. 
Vassalboro’, Feb. 10, 1861. 
Note.—We have several times given in detail 
' what appeared to us to be the best mode of cul- 
g cranberries. There is one requisite 
| which, if you can obtain in the culture of this 


By answering the above questions you will | berry on bogs, you ought to—that is, get com- 


| greatly oblige a reader. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Sangerville, Jan. 1861. 


mL. G. 


|mand of the water so as ‘o lay it off and on at 
pleasure. We hope some of those who have had 
experience in this business will communicate it 


Nore.—If we could procure ashes in abund- | for the benefit of our friends. In the mean time, 


jance, we should use them to decompose the muck if you have not already done it, send to C. M. 
jalone by itself, and not mix it with the manure. | Saxton & Co., New York, and obtain ‘Fleet- 
Then we would mix fresh muck and manure in a| wood’s work on Cranberry culture.”’ It will 
|separate parcel. Ashes will neutralize any acid | cost you fifty cents, and a little postage besides. 
jin mack quicker and better than any thing else. | —Eb. 


| Animal manure will do it, but does it more slowly. | 


|Your ashes, spread alone upon your grass land 
will be a valuable dressing.—Ep. 








| For the Maine Farmer. 
The Wheel Question. 


Mr. Epitor: I wish you to give your opinion 
lona 

iregard to a coach wheel in its forward movements, 
jmaking its revolutions upon the earth, viz., 
‘whether or not that portion of the wheel ahove 





ithe horizontal line passing through the centre of | 
the wheel moves throagh more space than that) 


|portion below said line? If 80, why does it? 

i Lt is desired that you would reply through the 

columns of the Farmer, if you think it worthy of 

the space, and oblige an Inquirer. 
West Gardiner, Feb. 4, 1861. 


| question has waked up in West Gardiner to puz- 
| 


ation with suitable land marks of its progress, 
you will find that during the first quarter of its 





uestion that has been under discussion in | 


‘revolution, a given point above the horizontal | oy 





+ =) 
‘Agricultural 38 
Agricultural sMiscellany. 
| 
| Light for Animals. 
A correspondent of the Homestead, in an article 
on fattening hogs, gives the following advice :— 
** One more important item of advice, and that is, 
locate your pen where your hogs can have the 
benefit of light. I don’t mean merely daylight, 
bat the full, bright light of the sun; it will add 
to their cheerful contentment, as it does to the 
human species, and phy ivlogists declare that, 
other things being-equal, families who occupy 
, apartments in the sanny sido of dwellings are the 
must healthy and happy. Although the compar- 
ison may, to sensitive nerves, appear odious, still 
| it is beyond our power or province to change the 
established laws of nature. I never knew of a 








Nore.—So it seems that this everlasting wheel hog, or any other animal, kept under the north 


side of a barn or other building, where the damp- 
ness and darkness is never penetrated by the sun’s 


izle the boys. If you ask the next wheel that you | pays, and where the animal was “- yed as the 
see in moticn, or, in other words, take an observ- | scavenger for other animals, to be s eek-looking, 


| fat, clean or quiet. I have seen many a = 
| where the mud and offal was two or three feet 
deep, and no place of retreat left for the poor oc- 
pants upon a higher spot, excepting the bed 


'line named, does move through more space than | floor, and that unfurnished by straw.”’ 


its opposite point below the line. The progres- | 
jsive motion of the first named point then be-| 
‘comes retarded in the same ratio as it increased | 


| before, and the progressive motion of the lower 
point increases in the kame ratio, so that when 
| half of a revolution is completed both points have 
|gone through the same amount of space. 

that branch of Geometry called ‘* Cycloids, 
'which, if you have a taste for such studies, you 
will find interesting. —Ep. 





| 
| For the Maine Farmer. 
} 


Our Practical Errors. 


} 
| Mr. Eprror :—The suggestion has been made, as i 
‘that capital is necessary in order to insure the | 


success of the hushandman. That intelligence, 





The Dyspepsia among Farmers. 





Would any man think it! exclaims a contem- 
orary, yet the press of the West asserts that in- 
igestion prevails more extensively among its 
farming population than any other class. They 
say it comes from eating too much salt pork—too 
,m_ch saleratus bread, bolting their food always 


Questions of this nature refer themselves to ina hurry, taking only 15 minutes to a meal, 
»»/and then rushin 


away to the field to work on a 
| hastily crammed stomach. What a queer com- 
/mentary on life! Once we thought indigestion 
only the gourmand’s and the milliona:re’s punish- 
ment ; now it seems it is the curse of that frantic 
| American resolution to do too much, to get rich in 
ja year instead of fifty, as our forefathers did, and 
mr the stomach of the sturdy West as mach 

it were the place and subject of diabolical 

sion. Salt pork, hard water, saleratus 
Eread and bolting food are enough to destroy the 


practical skill, industry and economy are neces- action of any but an ostrich’s stomach. 


|sary to the farmer, all will admit, but it is an old 
jmaxim that ‘“*Rome was not built in one day,” | 
|and high improvements must be the work of years. | 





A New Device. 


‘The farmer may have leaning or rather ugly | According to the Agronomsche Zeitung, fruit, 


| fences, his buildings may not be in the best keep- | ornamen 


ing, the ridges created by 
| be neglected, or we wil 


with various fanciful designs, initials, 


frequent ploughing may | coats of arms, &c., has been sold in Vienna for a 
say that these may not few weeks past. In order to produce these orna- 


‘be carted to the center of the land, or the upper ments, the gardener selects a fine growing apple, 
| part of the field in case of using a side-hill plow ; | pear, plum, peach, or whatever fruit he wishes 


‘the bushes may not be cleared away from. the | t., operate upon, 
— lands, and the superfluous ones from the when the fruit is 


pasture; the necessar 


Richard,”’ 
We hope 
| will persevere with cheering 
culated to improve their condition. 
measures can prevail, the 
mon country may rise to high eminence. 
shall witness a friendly intercha: 


great sections of our Republic; all our 
forms of their governments may not 
country having attained os 

ert a benign and salutary i 

tiny of the people of the old world. 


Joun E. Rours. 
Rumford, Feb, 1861. 





terests will receive an impetus, and although the | which, 
change, our | 

position, may ex- 

wence upon the des- 


and at the approach of the period 
beginning to assume its distinc- 


Y quantity of grass seed | tive color, he fixes upon its surface, with the aid 
|may not be sowed for lack of means to purchase. of a little gum, the - 
he saying of Franklin attributed to “poor | 
ought to engross our earnest attention. | 
that the great mass of our cultivators | 
hope in all efforts cal- | to be of a brilliant white. 
If the right | 
iculture of our — | Salting Fencd Posts. 
e. 
of our valua- | } . : 
ble productions, mutually beneficial to each of the , nal of Agriculture, in speaking of fence 
great in- that thirty years 


tters or forms he wishes to 
produce, neatly cut out of paper. When the fruit 
is fully ripe, the bits of paper are removed, and 
the portions of surface they ooverel are found 





A correspondent of the New Hampshire oe 
* posts 


t 
he set some me be be 


upon recent examination, 
Sand. This attributes 
t of his bored each post with a 
auger, about three inches above the 
; the hole with salt and plugging it 
up. The-quantity of salt to each post was about 
half a pint. 


the 
two inch 





| Cultivation of the Cranberry. 





, Mr. Eprror :—In compliance with your request 

to furnish you with a cranberry article, the tol- 
lowing is at your disposal : 

A long series of experiments and close observa- 
'tiun, have established some points which it is 
‘absolutely necessary should not be overlooked by 
any one entering into the business of raising 
cranberries, 
| This vine might almost be called a marine plant, 
80 great 18 its love for water, and so svon does it 
perish when deprived of a full supply of this its 
“necessary aliment. 

‘The first and most important point, is to select 
ja piece of ground which is always moist, even in 
\the severest summer droughts ; and if it has a 
jstream running through it which could be dam- 
‘med, and in which you could place a small draw 

gate, in order to flood or drain at pleasure, so 
‘much the better. Stagnant water will soon kill 
| the vines ; consequently ponds or puddles having 
| no outlet current, should be avoided. 
Secondly. Having selected a spot as described, 
‘unless the soil be nearly a pure sand or peat, it 
| will be necessary to remove the entire surface to 
|the depth of several inches ; er, if —— to 
‘cover the existing svil to the depth of three inches 
with either sand or peat. Any attempts to raise 
cranberries upon a clay soil must prove futile ; 
\they may be raised upon sandy loam, but the 
| poorer the better, for the presence of either ani- 
}mal or vegetable matter in the soil produces a re- 
|dundancy of vine, but an almost entire failure of 
| berries. 
| Thirdly. It is necessary, after having set out 
|the vines, that they should be kept clean from 
jweeds and grass for the first two years; after 
'which they will so completely cover the ground 
/as to require no farther attention on that score. 
| Fourthly. Be very careful in your selection of 
vines for planting, otherwise you may have a 
rr yurishing growth but no fruit. None but one 
experienced in the cultivation of the cranberry, 
jean select the healthy or bearing from the un- 
| healthy or barren vines ; especially as the latter 
jhave much the most attractive appearance, as 
\stronger and greener than the fruitful vines. To 
accomplish this, it will be necessary either to se- 
lect froma yard whieh you have seen in good 
|hearing, or to buy of a dealer in whom you can 
| place implicit confidence. 
| The cranberry vine is very hardy, and when 
jonce fairly rooted, needs but little farther atten- 
ition. Its manner of growth, starting from the 
| rout, is to throw out a runner of from two to five 
feet ; from this springs upright stems or shoots 
of from four to six inches in length, on which are 
borne the berries. With each succeeding season 
these runners extend in length, producing new up- 
rights—the stems of the previous year increasing 
in length and continuing in bearing, until the 
ground is entirely covered or matted, as it is tech- 
nically termed. 

Like all other plants, the cranberry is liable to 
the attacks of certain insects, which either injure 
the vine or destroy the berry. The worm attacks 
the new growth at or about the time of blossom- 
ing ; it does not attack the old growth, but com- 
mences at the base of the new and works upwards. 
Its presence is at once known by the appearance 
of a fine web which encircles the upper portion 
of the plant. The fruit worm is the most destruc- 
tive, making its attack on the berry about the 
last of July, or beginning of August. The only 
remedy known to save the vine from these two 
insects is flooding, and without facilities for this, 
the grower will suffer severely. 

The crop is gathered about the first of October, 
when the berry is fully ripe, and before it has 
heen touched by severe frosts. Hand picking is 
generally done by women and children, but it is 
both tedious and expensive ; and where a large 
yard is to be gone over, out of the question. 
Raking or sevoping the berries is decidedly the 
most expeditious manner, although it is objected 
tu by some as being destructive to the vines. 
This may be obviated by raking always in one di- 
rection, and will also be of some advantage by 
thinning out the vines when they become too 
densely matted. 

Any estimate as to the cost of putting in an acre 
of cranberries, must of course depend upon the 
locality of the place, and the facilities which the 
neighborhood affords for procuring vines, labor, 
seed, &e. ; consequently it would be almost useless 
to give the pm sen attendant on reclaiming 
swamp lands, or irrigating dry localities ; each 
farmer it is presumed being as well posted up as 
the writer. 

In the locality from which I write, in Burling- 
ton county N. J., which seems to have been in- 
tended by nature for the cultivation of this berry, 
j}wnd where the wild vines are found growing on 
jul the grounds, producing berries as fine in a 
| pearance and superivr in flavor to the best culti- 
vated berries grown in Massachusetts—the cost 
if bringing an acre into cranberries may be 
reckoned as follows : 





| 
| 








Land per acre . $20 
Clearing and turfing . ° ° . 25 
Vines . ° . . . ° 7 
Cultivation . : . 10 
Total . . ° ° ° ° ° $62 
After the first year the vines will produce 


euough to pay all the expenses otf cultivation, and 
the interest on the investment. This increase 
will be propressive until the sixth year. There 
seems to be no limit to the time of productivness 
ofa cranberry yard, and no necessity for the re- 
newal of either vines or soil. 

A farmer with ten acres of well-matted cran- 
herries, may safely count upon two thousand 
hushels a year, whieh at the lowest market price 
will bring him three dollars per bushel, making 
gross product of six thousand dollars. From 
this amount deduet six hundred dollars for ex- 

nses of picking and transportation, and you 

ave $5400 clear profit, which in these times ma 
be considered a very fair return for the capita 
| invested. 

| There seems to be but little danger of much 
fall in prices from over-production, for with every 
| year the demand increases ; owing to the failure 
jof the peach and the apple, there is a growing 
necessity for something to supply their places. 
This I think will be found in the cranberry.—P. 
in Germantown Pa., Telegraph. 








How to Throw an Ox. 


Mr. L. Hendrick, in the Genesee Farmer, thus 
describes a simple method ticed by him on 
une occasion when he wi to extract hedghog 
quills from the animal’s hind foot: The ox was 
first placed on smooth ground, and the left or near 
side, fore foot tied fast to the leg above the knee. 
‘hen a rope was tied around the ankle of both 
the off side feet, and two men standing on the 
near side, pulled,gently on these ropes, at the 
same time crowding inst his side. A man 
was stationed at the off side of the animal’s neck, 
to attend to his head while coming down. The 
ox seeming to fear a fall, readily dropped on his 
knees and down upon his side. The ropes were 
then held securely, and the quills easily extracted 
with a bullet-mould for nippers. 


Remedy for Choked Cattle. 


As soon as discover that the creature is 
choked, take bald of the wind ipe, below 
tato, or whatever it is, with both hands, 
one thumb on each side, and work out. 
fails take a horseshoe and put into the mouth to 
hold it open, then run the hand down the throat 
and take it out. 

I knew an ox once that was choked with “a po- 
tato to throw it out by giving him two.or three 
spoonfuls of Cayenne pepper. , a ww 


— 
‘ 
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the piece, t . ik! ver 
up the piace, Pretty ery Ren will oull’ most 
New-England farmers much better than ploughing 
in the full erop.”” 
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ay - © Tux Sovrnern Concress. In the Congress of | 
At] HT 1 )) ry wrnrery the Southern Confederacy on Wednesday last, | 
or SOS SSsy NY PIN/Y YD Mr. Brooke offered a resolution instructing the 
QC) Se: | Committee on the Flag to report a flag similar to 
Augusta, Thursday, February 21, 1861. ~_ of the United States, making -_ = 
——=== . | changes as are necessary to distinguish them. In 
“King Cotton.” ; _ | the ace of his remarks, he referred to the 

We had something to say last week in relation stars and stripes, and said that flag was the idol 
to the efforts of foreign netions interested to ob-| oF his heart, around which cluster the memory of 


tain their supply of cotton elsewhere than in the) 4), past, and which time cannot efface or cause to 
United States, and alluded to the grounds for-the | grow dim , 


belief that they could succeed in their undertak-| ~ Mr, Miles opposed the resolution. He said he 
ing. For want of room, however, we did not at! had regarded from his youth the stars and stripes 
that time call attention to another matter of great) as an emblem of oppression and tyranny. 
importance, to which our present pclitical troubles) Jefferson Davis, the President of the new Re- 
have given much significance, and which, if it| public arrived at Montgomery on Friday last, and 
ever succeeds in its effect upon the comfort and) was met with an enthusiastic reception. In his 
happiness of the world, will be second to no other; address he reviewed the position of the South and 
question of political economy now agitated among! said the time for compromise had passed. We 
nations. We allude now to the effort being made) were now determined to maintain our position 
to provide a substitute for cotton; one that shall; and make all who opposed us smell Southern | 
fill its place so far as regards cheapness, and capa- powder and feel Southern steel. If coercion is, 
bility of being manufactured into a thousand persisted in he had no doubt of the result. We) 
forms of use and beauty, and that can be grown) will maintain our right to self-government at all 
more generally than cotton can. hazards. We ask nothing and want nothing; we, 

It is indeed claimed that this desirable object! will have no complications. If other States join, 
has been already attained by a newly discovered! our Confederation, they can freely come in on our: 
process, which, applied to flax, renders that plant, terms. Our separation from the old Union was 
superior in many respects to cotton itself. Those) complete; no compromise, no reconstruction can 
acquainted with this new invention claim for it) now be entertained. 
the power to revolutionize the whole cotton man-| _ Private advices from Montgomery say that ar- 
ufacture. rangements have been made for a loan of fourteen 

They say that flax can be grown in all countries) millions by the first of March, when the Confed- 
in the temperate zone in great abundance, and! eracy will have fifty regiments ready for the field | 
more cheaply than cotton can in the few countries: for the purpose of resisting coercion, and, in case 
adapted to its culture, and that this fact alone,| of blockade, marching on Washington. 
when its superiority to cotton comes to be known, | 
will cause the use of cotton to be entirely super-| 
seded, and its manufacture to cease. 

Now this is saying a great deal, and it would 














| 


Tuk Peace Coneress. Although the sessions 
of the Washington Peace Commissioners are | 
secret, enough has transpired of their proceedings | 


: | to make it obvious that no satisfactory solution 
seem to imply great confidence on the part of| 


, : . . | will be reached through its deliberations. It is 
those making the statement in the invention for possible that a proposition submitted by Mr. 


“* eottenising” Gax; bat wo think the result in| Guthrie of Kentucky, may receive a majority 
. . . + | ’ | 
this particular instance, by no means so certain. | vote in the convention, but no unanimity can be| 


This may be owing to our ignorance of the mat-' 
ter; but we do know that only one out of a great | 
many of the newly patented inventions and pro- 
cesses ever amounts to anything practically, or 
becomes successful. Time, that great leveler, soon | 
determines the matter and either buries them in 
vbscurity, or raises them into life and endows. 
them with success. 

But whatever may be the fate of this particular! 
discovery, the attention and thoughts of able men! 








territory of the United States shall be divided by 
a line from east to west on the parallel of 36° 30’) 
noeth latitude ; and in all territory north of that 


once turned to this matter, and quickened and in-, 
tensified by necessity will hardly fail, in the end, | 
to secure valuable and important results. The, 
necessities of any age are never far ahead of the’ 
ability and power of the men of that age to sup- | 
“ply them. Whether the result is to come from 
extending the cultivation of cotton, or from find-| 
ing a substitute fur it, is of less importance than’ 
the fact that it is coming in some way or other. | 


Congress nor the Territorial government shall | 
have power to hinder or prevent emigrants to said | 


labor or involuntary servitude, according to the| 


persons may be taken, nor to impair the right, 


formed from the Territory either north or south) 
of the proposed line shall be admitted in the, 
Union on an equal footing with the original States 
with or without involuntary servitude or labor, | 
as their constitution may provide. Also, that: 
Congress shall not have the power to abolish) 
slavery in any State, or in the District of Colum- 


Conpition or Kansas. Many towns in Maine 
have responded nobly to the appeal of the starv- 
ing and destitute people of Kansas, but a large 
majority have as yet done nothing. Shall the 
following appeal fur help be disregarded by them ? 
A trifling sum from each person who is amply 
blessed with means, will bring abundant relief. | 
Messrs. Hyatt and Pomervy, members of the’ 
Kansas Relief Committee, have prepared the fol-, 
lowing address to the people of the States : 

‘Starvation in Kansas! but one step between | 
50,000 People and Death! An appeal to the 
Press of the country, to the Churches, to Congress, | 
to the State Legislatures, to philanthropists, and | 


The African slave trade is forever prohibited, aud 
the paragraph of the fourth article of the Consti-| 


the States from the enforcement of the Fugitive 


The only proposition upon which a general | 
agreement in the Commission can probably be 
had is the calling of a National Convention, to 


accustomed course, when our fields are covered 


attributes are sovereign in their essential unity— 
a community strong with that justice which is the 


sions with the beetle-weight of its moral force, 
secured for the measure. The plan is as follows :| and how many institutions among us would it 


The Guthrie resolution provides that all the | split into kindling-wood, annihilate old rust 


| line involuntary servitude, except us punishment | ims, in {ree institutions, hut in free men. <A dee- 
| of erime, is prohibited whilst it shail belung to/ laration of independence is not freedom ; acon} 
the United States or be under a Territorial gov- stitution is not freedom ; universal suffrage is not 
ernment ; and in all territory south of said line freedom. The riglit to elect our rulers or legis- | 
involuntary servitude is recognized as it exists in| lators, the right to worship according to the dic-| 
the Southern States of the Union, whilst such ter-, tates of our conscience—call you this freedom, | 
| ritory shall belong “to the United States or be) when the elector smothers his conscience in his | 
under the Territorial government ; and neither | ballot, and the worshiper sacrifices his reason in | 


Territory from taking with them persons held to arehy. 
laws and usages of the State from which such who preserves his courage and self-respect. 


arising out of such relation, and be subject to man. » 
judicial cognizance. It also provides that States) gree, as they will know when we no longer sce as | 


tution is not to be construed to prevent any of relations.’ 


Slave law. ' 


which all matters in dispute may be referred. 41. forcibly and attractively portrayed. 


FARMER: AN AGRICULTURA 
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Livinc Worps. By E. H. Chapin, D. D. With = Introductory 
Letter, by Rev. T. 8. King. Boston: Published by A. Tomp- 
kins. 1861 
This is a collection of striking and eloquent 

passages from the published works, speeches, ora- 

tions, lectures and sermons of this eminent divine— 
the foremost pulpit orator of the country—and 
are truly entitled, ‘‘ Living Words.’’ Very few 
among the generation of living preachers could 
afford to risk their reputations upon this method, 
as Star King expresses it, of ‘‘husking off the ac- 
cessories’’ of a discourse, and presenting, un- 
clothed of mere mechanical verbiage, the vital 
thought and meaning which pervades it. We 
fear the seeker for gold would tvo frequently find | 
his quest only infinitesimally rewarded. These 
passages, consisting sometimes of a single brief 
sentence, sometimes comprising whole pages, are 
what may be called the germ-thoughts, out of 
which have been unfulded some of those flowers of 
exquisitely modulated speech, and that fruitage 
of noble christian sentiment, which have held 
thousands in the spell of Dr. Chapin’s eloquence. 

A few gem-passages taken at random from the 

book are given to our readers only as specimens of | 

those that shine with ‘* purest ray serene’’ upon | 
every page. For instance : 


‘* Even plenty itself, the most profuse evidence 
of God, is often that which most shuts us in from 
him. In the blasted harvest and the unfruittful 
year, perhaps, we fall upon our knees, and think 
of his agency who retains the shower and veils the 
sun. But when the wheels of nature roll on their 





with sheaves and our garners groan with abun- 
dance, we may lift a transient offering of grati- 
tude ; yet in the continuous flow of prosperity are 
we not apt to refer largely to our own enterprise, 
and bless our ‘duck?’ ”’ 

‘**No community is so safe as that where God’s 


pillar, that merey which is the glory of his 
throne.’’ 

“Take the first line of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and drive it home to its logical conelu- 


forms of order, and go through tract societies as if 
they were pine stumps.”’ 
‘+ Freedom does not radically consist in free max- 





| 


his pew?” 
. ° » Sey, 
‘The rebellion of atoms would be universal an- 


+The better part of our nature gravitates to him | 
There | 
isa recognized chivalry about a man who ts a! 
Noble souls know each other, in some de-| 


through a glass darkly.”’ 

“The thinker fears no more the failure of the! 
truth than he fears the failure of God's own cis- 
terns from which the wind blows. It may do for 
the ignorant to be timid, whom a fallacy can ten- 
gle and a false statement blind ; but it is for you, 
0 scholar! to see how in the intense heat of trial | 





hia without the consent of Maryland and Virginia. every film of falsehood melts away from truth, | 


and the severe analysis leaves it alone, in all the 
beauty of its proportion, in all the harmony of its | 
Tne Lonpon Qvuarterty Review for January. | 
This is an unusually valuable number. It com- | 
mences with an article on Canada and the North-| 
west, in which the present condition, resources | 
and future prospects of the British possessions: 


Mr. | 


to the humane everywhere. Prompt action by the | 
country or a miracle from God can alone save this 

—_—. The famine, like a vortex, draws to its! 
rightful centre all conditions. They who had 

food yesterday have nune to-day, and they who: 
have food for to-day have none for to-morrow. 

Seventy teams arrived yesterday. Fifty were, 
loaded and sent away the day before. $10,000 

worth of clothing have been distributed within 
the past week. 6000 in cash, within four days, 
have been paid for freights ; eighty-one car loads | 
of provisions have arrived within that time, and | 
yet starvation is imminent. The people are liv- 
ing from hand to mouth, and are barely saved 
alive. Our funds are now exhausted. The num-| 
ber of the destitute inerease fearfully. The melt-_ 
ing snows of February, and the overflowing’ 
streams must shortly prevent the distant sufferers | 
from coming here to get supplies. 


| 


Their salva-| 
tion depends upon our promptness in establishing | 
depots of provisions at accessible points. With-| 
out funds the whole work must cease. The in-| 
termission of a week is death and desolation. | 
Unless the country gives us seed there can be no | 
harvest, and the seed wheat should he in the! 
ground within forty ays. At least 100,000 bush- | 
els is needed for food and as much more for seed | 
to the heart of the country, and in the name of! 
Christ we make this earnest appeal. 





Dirrneria. The increasing prevalence of this, 
painful and dangerous disease, has called atten-| 
tion of medical men to the method of treatment by | 
which its fatal ravages may hest be mitigated, 
if not arrested. In another column will be found | 
a communication from a physician of experience | 
and reputation, whose suggestions upon the sub- | 
ject are worthy of all confidence. ‘The editor of 
the Bethel Courier, also a physician, has the fol-| 
lowing remarks in his last paper : 


‘‘Diptheria, according to Dr. Bigelow, is usually 
receded by symptoms much like those of typhoid 
ever, such as a sense of weariness, pains in the 
head, back and limbs, that is, the patient feels 
sick all over. These symptoms are accompanied 
by soreness of the throat. When these symptoms 
occur, we would advise to send for your family 

hysician immediately, for an hour may be too 
ate; keep calm; see that your rooms have pure 
air, and avoid all nostrums, and place all possible ; 
confidence in your physician, without which he} 
ean do but little, and with which he may work 
wonders. Act the part of a good nurse just as in 
any other disease. 

n regard to preventives, we would advise clean- 
liness, such as bathing, so as to secure a healthy 
action of the skin. See that you are free from 
costiveness, but do not make use of harsh purga-| 
tives, and take care that the throat be not unduly 
exposed. Avoid patent medicines as preventives. 
They can do no good, and may do much harm. 
Keep as free from excitement as possible. Make | 
use of a generous diet. A sore throat merel7, | 
which is quite common at this season of the year, | 
has necessarily nothing to do with diptheria. At-| 
tention to these rules may save many valuable’ 
lives in our State, during the ensuing season.”’ 





Deatus From Dirruerta. The diptheria con- 
tinues to be very fatal in Franklin county. In 
the Franklin Patriot we notice the death of Mr. 
Livingston Lambert, of Strong, aged 22, his wife 
of the same age, and an infant son—all in five 
days. Two other families are reported in the 
same paper as losing two members each, by the 
same terrible disease. 

Miss Octavia Whitehouse, of Parkman, an op- 
erative in the ‘‘Porter’’ mill at Lewiston, died at 
her boarding house of diptheria. It is stated that 
during one of her many severe spells of coughing 
and strangling, on Wednesday, she threw upa 
piece of false membrane eight and a half inches 
long, three-fourths wide and an eight of an inch 
thick. 


Tue Vice Presipent. Hon. Hannibal Hamlin 
left home on Monday morning for Washington, 
and in the expectation as we learn from the Ban- 
gor Whig, of joining the President at New York. 
The departure of the latter from Bangor was the 
gecasion of very flattering demonstrations of re- 


spect on the part of the citizens without distine- 
tion of party. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 








ty The Ellsworth Amerwan announces the ac 
cession of Mr. Wm. P. Burr to a joint proprie- 
torship in that establishment. The editorial 
charge of the paper will continue in the hands of 
N. K. Satyer, Esq., to whose judicious efforts it 
is owirg that the American has become a perma- 


| certainty, as, the leg once crossed, the skate on) 


Whether even this will resalt in any thing more’ Motley’s History of the United Netherlands is ve- 
than in putting off the evil day, is a question of) viewed with marked commendation. The Iron’ 
doubt. The experiment, however, may be tried. Manufacture furnishes a brief and well digested 


It is thought that the Commissioners will bring| pistory of the rise and progress of that branch of | 
their deliberations to a close by Wednesday or ‘ 


coe industry. The estimated annual product of this | 
Thursday of this week. manufacture in Great Britain alone, is four mil-| 


Skxatinc. The recent rains, succeeded by cold lion tons. _ The — = Italy is an able and’ 
nights, have put our river ina delightful condi- generally impartial aierand of the recent events , 
tion for the skaters. Hundreds of boys and girls which have resulted in the union of the Italian 
of all ages, from six to sixty, are daily to be seen people under a constitutional government. — The | 
from our office window engaged in the exhilarating well known work entitled **Essays and Reviews,”’ 
and healthful sport. It is getting to be one of the compiled by several professors of Oxford Univer- | 
fashionable amusements of the day—one of the few Sity, is sharply and sometimes merciless > criti-| 
fashionable amusements that it will do no harm cised. The number commences a volume. Re- 
to encourage, if followed in moderation and not published by L. Scott & Co., 54 Gold street. New| 
to the neglect of other duties. York. Price $3 per annum. 

We find in an exchange the following admira-| West wixster Review for January is received. | 
ble rules for those of our young friends who are Contents: Ancient Danish Ballads; Alcohol, | 
now learning to skate. They are given by an) What becomes of it in the Living Body ; Canada ; 
English skater of thirty years experience. He Bible Infallibility; The Neopolitan and Roman | 
SAYS : Question; American Slavery; The Impending 
_ The whole theory is simply to begin by walk- 

5 » ic ’ . 

aes choad estes Whos = ae <P> nang English Translators ; Contemporary Literature. 
wards on the inside edge, if they wish to »ecome | Republished by L. Seott & Co., 54 Gold street, | 
proficient. Walk any ten paces forward, crossing) New York, at $3 per annum. Price of the four 


one foot over the other at every step, and then Reviews, $8; Blackwood and the four Reviews, 
walk the same line backwards, crossing the one | #10 
foot behind the other at every pace. You will)" "* 
get a fall or two at first, but in a few lessons you | 
will find you can do it without them. As soon 4 Ww 
this is accomplished with moderate facility, still’ . : : . 
adhering to the crossing the feet, which ‘4 the, commendation CON Kath nerrs we have sagent. 
whole secret, let the foot follow the skate, and @dly said, and yet every succeeding number seems 
you will find that you are, insensibly as it were, to challenge a higher meed of praise. As it grows | 
— ys re and oe on the outside older its vigor, freshness and geniality increase, | 
— io & simple truth, and is s mechanical imparting to its readers unfailing and unalloyed | 
each foot can only rest on the outside edge, and enjoyment. Published by J. R. Gilmore, New| 
the balance of the body in that position has been York, at $3 per annum. 

learnt. Asa proof of the soundness of the the-| Gopsy’s Lapres’ Boox for March, contains 
ory, I may mention that I placed four sons, be-' . . . 
tween the ages of nine and fifteen, on a pond ®™0ng its embellishments a fine steel engraving 
about twenty feet square, last Saturday fortnight of ‘‘Christ blessing little children,’’ an elegant 


giving them the above directions, which they | double colored fashion plate on steel, and an al- 
steadily followed. They soon got over the falling 


period, and the three eldest are now strong skat- 





| 
Tae Kyickersocker for March isa rich one. | 
e cannot possibly say anything stronger in} 


| 
| 


| 
most endless variety of dress cloak, bonnet, and! 


ers on the outside edge, both forward an back- Other spring adornments of ravishing elegance | 


ward, and the youngest is not far behind them.’’| and beauty. The reading is varied and interest- 
ing as usual. Philadelphia : published by Louis 
A. Gody, at $3 per annum. 





Kansas Conrrisurions. Governor Washburn | 
has received from towns, churches, and individu- | : 
als in various parts of the State the sum of Pererson’s Macazine for March also has an 

| r ’ . ie . hi ” 

$498.75, contributed for the relief of the suffer- CP6™Y"S of ‘Christ blessing little children, 
ing people of Kansas. The money has been duly differing in treatment from Godey’s, and though 
forwarded to its destination. It will beseen that "®t °° elaborately executed, very caypeeenve 
a resolve for the appropriation of twenty thou. | nd beautiful. The other canbellishments — 
sand dollars for the same benevolent object has, # Peterson's best style, which is always unexcep- 
been introduced into the Legislature. We hope | tionable. This number in interest and value falls 
it will receive prompt and favorable consideration. | in no degree below the high standard which has 
~~- —-—_-_-—- given it its large and permanent popularity as a 

Buxciary tn Hattowett. We understand that! family magazine. ' Philadelphia: C. J. Peterson 
the store of Mark Johnson, on Water street in publisher, at $2 per annum. 

Hallowell, was entered and robbed one night last, 
week. Two of the alleged burglars have since | 





West Penosscor Acricutturat Society. The 


heen arrested and committed to jail to await their | following officers for 1861 were elected at a recent 
trial. | meeting of the West Penobscot Agricultural So- 





| ciety : 

A Stow Coacu. The train which left Farm-| * President—John Thissell, Corinth. 
ington on Thursday morning Feb. 7, arrived at, Vice Presidents—Daniel M. Haskell, Garland ; 
Leeds Junction on the following Tuesday even-/ — ——— Charleston ; Henry K. Dex- 
. : , er, Corinth. 
ing—taving bom aualy P a ay struggling Secre’ry—Timothy P. Batchelder, Kenduskeag. 
through the drifts. During all that time the Trustees—Benjamin Ball, Corinth ; Francis W. 
Farmington people had no mails except by stage | Hill, Exeter ; Bradford Baston, Levant. 
from Augusta. | Treasurer and Collector—Timothy P. Batchel- 
der, Kenduskeag. 

Fire 1x Warervitte. Winslow Marston’s| Agent and Librarian—David Barker, Exeter. 
match factory at Waterville, was destroyed by The officers 


s nets | Kennesec AGRicuLTURAL Society. 
prshvage ° = ee. wes ened & - Ge re ri elected for the ensuing year are as follows : 
of the building. Noinsurance. This isthe third) Pypsident-—Oakes A ay Winthrop. 


time this concern has been burned within a few) Vice Presidents—John Berry, Vienna; H. 8. 
years. | Nickerson, Readfield; Sears Frost, Wayne. 
ee - | Treasurer—Phineas Morrill, Readfield. 
fH Michigan is the only one of the north-| Recording and Corresponding Secretary.—D. 
western States not represented in the Peace Con-| Cargill, East Winthrop. 
ference. A resolution empowering the Michigan | rustees—D. H. Thing, Mt. Vernon; S. Kil- 


Senators to represent the State in that body was, ern ey a Foe Nae Winthrop. 


voted down in the House of Representatives—_ 
Tue Exrraprtron Case. A despatch feom To- 














40 to 34. 


Svow 1x Oxrorv Couxtr. The Bethel Courier | Tonto dated 16th says: we 
estimates that 88 inches of snow has fallen, in The final decision in the Anderson fugitive slave 
<i a : 'ease came up to-day. The Court sustained the 
that vicinity, this winter,—a larger quantity than | gecision of the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 
has been on the ground at one time since 1851. question of law, and was unanimons in di 
| ing the pri 


on a technicality. Anderson was 

Prowenave Concert. The lecture of Mr. Ever-' at liberty. Great oy was smanifested, and es- 
ett occurring on Friday evening, the time of the pecially among the colored population. 

Promenade Ooncert this week has been changed 














pent and jnfluential ins itution in Hancock county. 


Lecture sy Epwarp Everrtr. Hon. Edward 
Everett will deliver a lecture in this city at Meo- 





. First Knocx-Down. 

from Fridey te Thureday evening. National Hotel on orca: | evening between Mr. 
EBTA Leveo of the Freewil) Baptist Society of Kellogg, Representative of Illinois, and Medill, 
this city will be held this, Tuesday, evening at | knocked 





down, when the bystanders separated 





nian Hall, on Friday evening 22d inst. 





editor of the Chicago Tribune. The latter was 
Winthrop Hall. A good time is anticipated. them. 


| pine wood by William Rush, stands upon a ped- 


| State House, upon which John Nixon stood and 


A fracas occurred at the; 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Letters from the Quaker City.—No. 5.) 

The old State House, or Independence Hall, the | 
latter name being most familiar to the general 
reader, is situated on Chesnut street above Fifth, 
or five squares from the Delaware river ; it is a) 
little back from the line of the other buildings 
on the street, leaving a wider side-walk in front, 
and a better chance to view the grand old struc- 
ture from the street, than if it was in range with 
them. It is on the south side of the street, and | 
is in the center of the square ; on either side are 
low buildings or wings of later construction, oc- 
cupied as county offices ; at the corner on Fifth’ 
and Sixth streets are the Court buildings, the 
whole being called State House row. South of 
this row, between it and Walnut street, is what | 
was formerly called the State House yard, now) 
Independence Square, which is tastefully laid out | 
and planted with trees; in these trees are the 
homes of a great number of grey squarrels who. 
come fearlessly down to greet you on a warm, | 
sunshiny day. The State House itself -is two| 
stories in height, built of brick with white trim- | 
mings of stone or imitation. It has a towering | 
steeple, in which is placed a large bell anda 
clock, the face of which is glass, s0 that by means | 
of lights inside, you may note the passing hour | 
at any time o’ night. The bell is always rung in| 
case of a general alarm of fire, to call out the 
united strength of the fire department. On the | 
roof is a balustrade, and a towering flag staff 
shoots up from near the center of the building 
from which the beautiful ensign of the United | 
States floats calmly in the warm sunshine, and | 
proudly in the storm, ‘‘not a star erased or a! 
stripe polluted,’’ seeming doubly dear to every | 
true lover of his country now that its integrity is, 
assailed. 

The State House was commenced in 1729 and | 
finished in 1734. ‘The amplitude of such an 
edifice in so early a day, and the expensive interior | 
decorations, are creditable evidences of the liber- 
ality and public spirit of the times.’’— Watson's 
Annals. It seems to have cost $28,000. The. 
old steeple being decayed, was taken down in 
1774 and replaced by a lower one; but the pres: | 
ent one has been built as nearly to resemble the | 
original as circumstances would permit. The 
building has a very cheerful and pleasing aspect, | 
quite in contrast to Carpenters’ hall. The im- 
mortal ** Hall of Independence”? is in the eastern 
end of the building, first floor. When Lafayette | 
was in Philadelphia, some of the commissioners 
who were charged with preparing it for his use, 
with the characteristic vandalism of Americans, 
removed all the original furniture, wainscoting | 
and paneled work, and fitted up in a modern style, 
tuereby destroying much of its pleasing associa- 
tions for him; it has been restored in a measure 
to its former grandeur, and now forms, with its) 
numerous relics, an appropriate shrine for all’ 
worshippers at the altar of Liberty ; open at all 
times to the public, it is daily visited by scores 
which plainly shows that admiration for noble 
deeds is not wholly dead in our land. The roow 
is (so the janitor told me) thirty-eight by forty 
feet, and twenty feet high—a small room for so 
greata deed! Around the walls are hung the 
portraits of all the signers of the Declaraticn ; 
also a full length portrait of William Penn, with 
the **treaty elm’? and Indians in the back-ground; 
a full-length portrait of Lafayette; portrait of 
Washington, Knox, King, and other distinguished 
persons connected with the history of our coun- 
try. A statue of Washington, carved from white 








L 


possession of the city for fear that they would de- 
stroy it, but was afterwards restored to its posi- 
tion in the belfry. 

“That bell is still seen by the patriot’s eye, 

And he blesses it ever, when journeying by ; 

Long years have passed o’er it, and yet every soul 

Will list, in the night, to its wonderful roll, 

For it speaks in its belfry, when kissed by the blast, 

Like a glory-breathed tone from the mystical past. 

Long years shall roll o’er it, and yet every chime, 

Shall unceasingly tell of an era sublime : 

Oh yes! if the flame on our altar should pale, 

Let its voice but be beard, and the freeman shall start, 

To rekindle the fire, while he sees on the gale 

All the stars and the stripes of the flag of his heart.” 

The flame pales on the altar, but we hear not 
the awakening tone! and the freeman starts not 
to rekindle the expiring flame, though he sees the 
‘flag of his heart’’ torn by the gale, or trailing, 
dishonored, in the dust ! 

The bell has been taken down from the belfry 
and placed upon « pedestal in the hall; it is sur- 
mounted by a stuffed American eagle. It is 
cracked from top to bottom. An attempt was 
made to restore its tone by cutting it, but ‘* the 
melody of that ‘glory-breathed tone’ that thrilled 
the hearts of the people on -the birth day of the 
nation could not be awakened.’’ Does the spirit | 
and patriotism of our forefathers sleep also ; and 
can it no more be awakened in the hearts of their 
degenerate children ? | 

A new bell has taken the place of the old one’ 
in the belfry,—may a new heartand a new hope 
take the place of the old desponding ones; and 
may the knell of oppression once more peal’ 
through our land from sea to sea, and from the 

kes to the Gulf, and the stately and grand 
march of Freedom and Improvement be no more 
stayed in this land, which sent forth the infant 
child Liberty from the Hall of Independence. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 30, 1861. Cc. 





Treatment of Diptheria. 
Publishers of the Maine Farmer—Gents: Will 
you please to insert in your valuable paper, for 
the benefit of the Public, the following Prescrip- 
tion. It comes from a Physician of high stand- 
ing and extensive practice running through a pe- 


riod of thirty years, and who has treated, with 
wonderful success this malignant disease. 


Respectfully, 
Auyusta, Feb. 11, 1860. 
To Physicians where Diptheriais now prevail- 

ing:—From sixteen to nineteen years ago, 
diptheria prevailed in this place and vicinity, but 
had not then receive its present name. 

From my experience in the disease, I should ex- 
pect to save all to whom early called ; but should 
not expect to save any unless called early ; for the | 
progress of the disease nust be arrested in its in- 
cipient stage by the following treatment : 

As soon as the disease manifests itself, adminis- 
ter an emetic, guarding the bowels from the com- 


A. G. Dots. 


| mencement by using a little laudanum with some 


carminative and whiskey so that a full emetic and 
sudorific action of medicine shall be produced and 
~— up for a long time. 

Much will depend upon the tact and ingenuity 
of the attending physician in sv managing the 
exhibition of medicine as to produce a full emetic 
and sudorific effect without prostrating the pa- 
tient. Subsequent treatment will consist of such 
alteratives and gargles as appearances and gener- 
al condition of patients may suggest. 

I might make a full statement of medicines 
used by me with success, but not having seen a 
case since return of disease, I prefer not to do so. 
I also prefer not advancing any theoretical specu- 
lation at the present time, but simply request 
physicians to make fair trial of the course above 
suggested. 

Whether the emetic should be repeated ina 
day or two, I leave to the good sense and judge- 
ment of attending physicians. But if the first is 
administered early and operates favorably, 1 think 
in most cases a second will not be deemed necess- 
ary. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


estal at the east end of the hall. Among the rel- | 
Robins in Winter. 


ics are: A portion of the pew in Christ church | 
used hy Washington, Lafayette, and Dr. Frank-| 
lin; a portion of the stone step, said to be a part 
of the door-step of the balcony in the rear of the 





Mr. Epiror :—Your correspondent W. asks 
who has seen arobinin January. I would an- 
swer that I have; and would say that they are 
often seen every month of the winter, upon the 
St. Croix. They have been common this winter, 

. the real ‘*Turdus Migratorius *’ of Linneus ,and 
no Pine Grosbeak ,‘* Pinccola Canadensis’’ Cabanis. 
The robin was seen every few days of the winter 

The Pine 
Grosbeak a gay plumaged and beautiful bird, | 
were in this neighborhood last winter by thou- 

_sands. This winter I have not heard or seen 
them. Every few years they visit us in immense 
numbers from the cold regions of the North. For 


several years we have had but few Cross Bills, | 
There are old chairs, which look as though they red or white-winged; this winter, multitudes 
might have been in use in 1776, of which Lossing are seen around every logging camp I have visited, 


says : ‘*Nothing now remains of the old furniture | also another northern stranger, that seldom makes 
of the hall except tw» antique mahogany chairs, ‘us a visit—the Wax Wing, Bohemium Chatterer, 
covered with red leather, one of which was used | 
by Hancock as President, and the other by Chas. 
Thomson as Secretary of Congress, when the Dec-_ 
laration of Independence was adopted.’’ The 
janitor told me they were not in existence in 1776. 
Which is the best authority? So uncertain is 
tradition, that already numerous poetic fictions | 
have crept into the popular histories of the revo- | 
lutionary period; and who .shall say that the| 
chronicles of a hundred years hence shall not | Deatu From HyporHosta. Mr. John Cox, an 


: . \uld citizen of Cleveland, Ohio, died on the Ist 
weave many wild and improbable threads of ro- inst., of hydrophobia. ‘The Cleveland Plaindeal- | 
mance around the history of the American insur- er after stating that he was bit in the hand by a 
rection of 1860-1? | dog last egeeeen, sage 7 — 

The old * Be ” 5 | After the wound hea r. Cox thought no 
te ie . “ ra sapenience” ts to me * © more about the matter, and had no suspicion that 
most interesting relic in the hall; let us trace its | ty¢ dog was rabid, or that he stood in any dan- 
history. It was imported from England in 1752, ger from an attack of hydrophobia. He first 
for the State House, but was broken at the trial- | complained of pains in the left arm on every 
aging mt Hath oath oe al, Da Toc en ee 
done by Pass and Stow, under the direction of sling, went to bed, feeling quite comfortable. | 
Isaac Norris, Speaker of the Colonial Assembly, At ten o'clock that night he awoke with a sud-_ 
and to him we are indebted for the remarkable | den start and a cry of 7 ge 7) 7 d like 
motto which seemed to foretell its future use. It |‘? his bedside and asked him 1 h ° te SI “ 
: 7 ‘a glass of water. He replied that he would. She 
was adopted from Scripture (Lev. xxv. 10.) brought the water, and he rose up in the bed to 
*Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto receive it, but as soon as his eye fell upon it he 
all the inhabitants thereof!" which it did twen- started beck in a sperm, and re eer: 
- , * what is the matter with me, ¢# is tha e! 
ty-three years after, - the adoption of the De- From that time the symptoms of hydrophobia were 
claration of Independence, ** by ringing out the frequent and ap ling, and at times it became 
joyful annunciation for more than two hours, its necessary to bind him. He died on Friday.”’ 
glorious melody floating clear and musical as the | Secciitnn of 


01 re = : Tue Sreamer New Brunswick. 
voice of an angel above the discordant echos of | the first trip of the ents cenene Hew Eon, 


booming cannon, the roll of drums, and the min-| which left Portland on the cold Thursday night, 
gled acclamations of the people.’’ The bell is| week before last, the Argus says : 

fuur feet in diameter at the lip, and three inches| On Friday it was intensely cold, and the vapor 
thick at the heaviest part, and weighed 2080 Ibs, | W8* 8° thick that the water could not be seen. 


: : ‘ \ Ice was making fast on the boat, and the wheels 
Irving says of the adoption of the Declaration : | were go codlenied that they would only turn one 


‘* Tradition gives a dramatic effect to the an- way. Under these circumstances, the boat was 
nouncement. It was known to be under discus-| headed for the land, and ran in until she had 
sion, but the closed doors of Congress excluded the shoaled her water to about twenty fathoms, when | 


’ ter ‘ the anchor was dropped, at one o'clock on Friday 
populace. They waited in throngs an appointed afternoon. At this time land could not be seen. 
signal. * * 


* A joyous peal from the bell The boat rode easily, and in the evening the va- 
gave notice that the bill had passed. It was the por lifted, and it was found that they were about 
knell of British domination.’’ The popular belief °° mile from Long Island. Here they remained 


" , until about 7 o’clock Saturday morning, when 
that the Declaration of Independence was signed they weighed anchor and started for Enetport, 


on the 4th of July is contradicted by the best an- arriving there at 5 o’clock P.M. Much anxiety 
thority. Watson says: ‘* No person actually | had been felt at that place, and the minds of the 
signed on the 4th of July. Mr. Read, whose| People were relieved when the signal was made 


4 : rom Lubec that the steamer was coming. So 
name appears among the list of subscribers, was t was the force of the wind that the steam 
then actually against it; and Morris, Rush, Cly. whistle was blown off. 


mer, Smith, Taylor and Ross, whose names also | 
appear, were not members on that day, for, in B 


read the Declaration to the people, for the first 
time, on the &th of July, 1776. In the centre 
of the hall, hanging from the ceiling, is the chan- 
delier used by Congress during their deliberations, 
and more particularly on the night before the 
adoption of the Declaration. It is now fitted with 
gas burners, and bids fair to shed its light for 
many years to come. 


| about five years since, and now again. 


There is a curious chair, 
made up of various relics, by J. F. Watson, au- 
thor of the ‘* Annals,” whose death was lately 
chronicled by the press. 


or Ampelis Garrulus, Linneus. They resemble 
very much our beautiful Cedar Bird or Summer 
Wax Wing, but are of superior size, much larger 
crest, white stripe upon the wing, have the horny 
appendages like red sealing wax, upon the ter- 
tials. 

An Osserver oF Birps. 

Milltown, Feb. 8, 1861. 














AccripEeNt 1n Brunswick. We learn from the 
ath Times that on Wednesday afternoon, as 
truth, they were not appointed delegates by the some seven or eight men were at work upon 


State Convention till the 20th of July. The Dec- the stage of the new Railroad bridge, at Bruns- 
laration was only ordered to be engrossed on parch- | Wick, in moving a heavy cap-piece the part of the 


: . -, stage on which the men were standing gave way, 
ment on the 4th of July, and it was not until | on precipitated all of them to the ice oe bea 
many days after that all the names were affixed ; | distance of about twelve feet. Mr. Joseph Hicks, 


for instante, Thornton of New Hampshire, who of Bath, had one of his arms broken, Mr. Getchel. 
entered Congress in November, then placed his of Brunswick, had one of his kneees badly injured, 
name, and Judge McKean, though he was once = — E. Bradley, of Bath, was injured 
present and voted, did not sign till after his re-| 7" 
turn from Washington’s camp. It has been said) gg Frederic A. Butman Esq. of Plymouth, 
that it was a secret resolution of the House, that tang mgd _> at his sntene 35 See 
: ast at the age of seventy years. e gor 
no member of the first year should hold his seat, Whi age MB. a bee coal magn ge 
unless he became a subscriber ; this, as a measure prominent a 





to prevent the presence of spies and informers."’ | a man of the highest integrity and of great use- 
Of the effect of its adoption John Adams said : | fullness in the community. He enjoyed the con- 


“<I am surprised at the suddenness, as well as the ert e a reposed in him many 
greatness of this Revolution ; Great Britain has |'”P° public trusts. 

been filled with folly, America with wisdom.’ a Grand i " gy er | 
How striking the contrast of the present revolu- | Friday says :—Meesrs. Ba: : 

tion! America now may be eaid to be filled with | Messr®. Glyn & Co. have inetimured notions te 











. £400,000 each against the Grand Trunk Railway 
folly. The picture is certainly reversed. Company in the Rapecior Court in that city. 


at any time by the Governor. 
| bate was recommitted for amendment. 


| Co., and Augusta Water Power Company from it a State? 


' gressional Districts for the next ten years, was 


, definitely postponed. This action was taken in 


nd influential citizen of this county— | 





NEWSPAPER. 


simi Ss ; re ’ 
ee eee Latest Telegraphic 

On Tuesday, 12th in the Senate, a resolve ap- | ~ 
propriating $10,000 to expended under the direc- | 


on wabhenes aioe “ a mone Samy an Montoowery, Ala., Feb. 18. The inaugurati, 
an improved ventilating and warming apparatus” ceremony to-day formed the grandest pageant soma 
for that institution, was passed to be engrossed. witnessed in the South. 
This is an improvement greatly needed on the, There was an immense crowd on Capitol hill, 


f citizens and militar 
score both of comfort and economy. cacy —_ ae mulltary. 
Mr. Warren from the Committee on Agricul- r. Davis delivered his inaugural address 


which the ——e is a portion. 
ture, reported a bill to repeal sect. 4, chap. 23) When, in the judgment of the sovereign State 


ae —— 
nee 


Hews, 





——— Se 
Inauguration of President Davis. 








» of 





' Revised Statutes, which authorizes towns at their now composing this confederacy, the Union ha, 


: : been perverted from the purposes for which ; 
D te : ch it 
annual meeting to vote to permit cattle to go at was ordained, and ceased to answer the end fy 


large. ’ 7 2 _, | Which it was established, a peaceful appeal to the 

An important bill was introduced by Mr. Vin-| ballot box declared that so far us they were ep. 
ton of Cumberland, contemplating the abolition | cerned the government created by that compact 
of the State Land Office, the cession of all lands | should cease to exist. 


i) $ er 
. = a -.:,| There can be little rivalry between ours ang 
now owned by the State to the several counties in| any manufacturing or navigation community such 


which they are located, and exempting the State | as the north-eastern States of the American Union: 
from any further expenditure for roads or bridges, it must therefore follow that mutual interest, 


: : . would invite ri i Ace, 
or for the support of schools in said counties. ould invite good will and kind offices. If, how. 
ever, passion or lust of domain should prejudin. 


In the House, Mr. Low, of Hodgdon moved to | 4), judgment or influence the ambition of thos. 
reconsider the vote appropriating $50,000 to States, we must prepare to meet the emergency 
place the State on a war footing. After a debate and maintain by the final arbitrament of sword 
the motion was tabled to sword, the position which we haye 


‘ 1g the nations of the earth. 
Mr. Ramsdell of Atkinson, from the special a —_s 


; . , ’ Mr. Li ’ t Albany. 
committee on that portion of the Governor's mes- ALBANY Feb 18. Mr Lincoln cmaiee 1} 
. . ° 4 AD - 40. pA «da *( “re os 
sage relating to the resources of Piscataquis coun- twenty saleeaten past two this afternoon ap 
. He wa 


ty, made an able report, accompanied by a bill to. welcomed by the largest assembly ever seen jy 
incorporate the Bangor and Piscataquis Railroad | this city. 
Company. After a speech of welcome by the Mayor, My 


ee ' Lincoln was conducted to the Executive Chambe 
Mr. Currier of Athens presented a bill an act | and introduced to the Governor. After weloon. 


to repeal an act to reduce the members of the ing the President elect, the Governor proceeded 
Board of Agriculture and to repeal so much of | with him to the head steps of the capitol, where 
chapter 58 of the Revised Statutes as grants money he was greeted with a roar of applause. 


Mr. Lincoln gazed at the crowd in apparen 
i jet s»hate i a - ~ D ts t 
to agricultural societies. After debate it was re amazement at its vastne 8, and sai i “Gg vernor, 


ferred to a special committee consisting of Messrs. do you think we can make all these ble hear 
Currier of Athens, Monroe of Livermore, Pierce ¥8."’ Mr. Morgan replied with a dubious shake 
of Harrison, Rideout of Garland, Whitney of of the head, and made one or two ineffectual ¢f- 


; ea orts, waving his hand to still the noise of th 
Thorndike, Ramedell of Atkinson, and Dexter of multitude, but the confusion rendered the speech 


Auburn. [The bill is intended to wipe out all , dumb show, except to those in the immediate vyi- 
legislation by the State for the encouragement of | ¢cinity. The Governor extended a welcome in be- 
agriculture. The measure is aimed specially at the lf of the State. 

Board of Agriculture, and the State Agricultural Election in Missouri, 

Society.] Sr. Louis, 18th. Incomplete returns indicate 

A a — Te itt the election of the Union ticket for the State 

m CECer Was Gcop irecting the Vommittee Convention here by 5000 majority. 
on Federal Relations to report upon the expedi- 
ency of obtaining the opinion of the Supreme 
Court upon the constitutionality of the Personal 
Liberty Law. 

On Wednesday, 13th, the Senate non-con- 
eurred with the House in its reference to Joint 
Select Committee, of the bill abolishing the Board | 
of Agriculture. It was referred to Committee on | jg reported that the Str. Daniel Webster 
Agriculture. | with reinforcements is really destined for Fort 

The bill repealing the statute in regard to cattle | Sumter. 
running at large was passed to be engrossed. 

The bill relative to the management of the | . y : 
State Library on its passage to be engrossed jcoln, the President elect, accompanied by his 
. * - , 7 ’ . + + 
was amended by making the Librarian’s salary f*mily and other friends, reached Buffalo on Sat. 
$600 instead of $800. Other amendments were urday last on his Presidential pilgrimage to 
proposed and the bill was finally recommitted. W ashington. Thus far he has been received at 

In the House, an order was reported by the _the various stages of his journey with enthusiastic 
Committee on Federal Relations, submitting the “emonstrations of respect. The following re- 
question of the constitutionality of the Personal marks made by him on the occasion of his recep. 
Liberty Law to the Supreme Court. After a tion at Indianapolis foreshadows probably, to some 
long and spirited discussion the order was passed. extent, the policy, to be adopted by his adminstra. 

Resolve in favor of Mrs. Arletta Brown passed tion in dealing with the difficult subject of seces- 

sion : 
to be engrossed. 
. : : : ‘* Fellow citizens of the State of Indiana : lam 

On Thursday, 14th, in the Senate, the new here to thank you much for this magnificent wel. 
Militia bill came up for consideration. It pro-' come, and still more the very generous support 
poses to form a body of 1500 volunteers equipped given by your State to that political cause of the 
at the expense of the State, as infantry, artlilery whole country and the whole world. Solomon 

‘ ’ a? A 


ee 4 4 Say) ‘ There is a time to keep silence,’ and when 
and cavalry, providing for annual parades and jon wrangle by the month with no certainty that 


camp duty at a compensation to general and field they mean the same thing while using the same 
officers of $3 per day, and all other officers and —_ it —- a as well if _ would keep 

“~- “. _— : yp Silence. e words ‘coercion’ and ‘invasion’ are 
= AP pe. Sig. Tees aap Se much used in these days, and often with some 
drill and camp duty can be ordered on emergency temper and hot blood. ‘Let us make sure, if we 
The bill after de- can, that we do not misunderstand the meaning 
jof those who use them. Let us get the exact 


Mr. G f Washinet ted a bill for 2etinitions of those words, not from dictionaries, 
ar, ranger of Washington reported a@ )il* 1F | but from the men themselves, who certainly dep- 


the repeal of the Personal Liberty Law, which yecate the things they would represent by the use 
after some discussion in regard to its disposition, of the words. What, then, is‘coercion?’? What 
was postponed to Friday. is ‘invasion a Would the marching of an arny 

Mr. Vinton reporte as ion, acking our Com- into South Carolina, without the consent of her 


hee agg sec - ple, and with hostile intent toward them, he 
missioners in Washington to favor any proposi- jnyasion? I certainly think it would be ‘coer. 


tion fur the purchase of slaves from the Border  cion ;° also if the South Carolinians was forced 
State with a view to the abolition of slavery in submit. But if the United States should merely 
> hold and retake its own forts and other property, 

those States. , “rage” “1 ey. 
; _ and collect the duties on foreign importations, or 

In the House, the bill authorizing the Governor eyen withhold the mails from places where they 
to accept the enlistment and command of 1000 habitually violated, would any or all of these 
volunteers for military service was called up. things be ‘invasion’ or ‘coercion?’ Do our pro- 
After a long debate the bill was laid on the table fesred lovers of the Union, but who spitefully re. 
Sie ditiaiaiientil 80 pe ae ra bs il hres nee an 2 
=" ane ‘understand that such things as these on the par 
Bill additional to act to set off part of Strong of the United States would be coercion or invasion 
to New Vineyard was passed to be engrossed. of a State ? If 50, their idea of means to preserve 
, ce ’ the object of their great affection would seem to 
On Friday, 15th, in the Senate, a committee of | he exceedingly thin and airy. If sick, the little 
conference was appointed on the disagreeing vote pills of the homeopathist would be much too large 
of the two branches, respecting the reference of , fT it to swallow. In their view, the Union, asa 
the bill for the repeal of all legislation favorable | {ily relation, would seem to be no regular mar- 
: pe x 2 riage, but rather a sort of free-love arrangement, 
to the Agricultural interests, introduced by Mr. to be maintained on passional attraction. By the 
Currier of Athens. way, in what consists the special sacredness of a 
A new militia’ bill in place of the one hereto- — ? : a — ig seg 
vigetes ; . ’ State in the Union by the Constitut‘on, for tha 
fore reported, wae presented by Mr Kaler from by the bond we all recognize. That position, 
the Military Committee, with the recommenda- }owever, a State cannot carry out of the Union 
tion that it ought to pass. with it. I speak of that assumed primary right 
Resolve for the gradual emancipation of slaves of a State to rule all which is less than itself, and 

, ey da second time | © Tain all which is larger than itself. If a State 
in the border slave States, was read a and a county, in a given case, should be equal i 
and passed to be engrossed. . /extent of territory and equal in number of inhdr 
In the House, the bill to unite the towns of itants, in what, as a matter of — is the 
Bloomfield and Skowhegan was passed to be en- State better than the county? Would an ex- 
neonal change of names be an exchange of rights? Upon 
g P rinciple, on what rightful principle, may a State, 
On Saturday, Feb. 16, in the Senate, the bill to —— Se more than = fiftieth a of the natior 
unite the towns of Bloomfield and Skowhegan in soil and population, break up the nation and 
to be engrossed ; also bill to provide for then coerce a proportionably larger subdivision of 
N Scuoel itself in the most arbitrary way? What myste- 
—— - rious right to play tyrant is conferred on a dis- 
Bill to protect the property of the Kennebec trict of country with its people by merely calling 
ellow-citizens, Iam not asserting 

I am merely asking questions for you 
And now allow me to bid you fare- 





assumed 


The Peace Commissioners, 

New York, 18th. Special dispatch from Wash. 
ington says that near all hope of a favorable re. 
sult to the Peace Congress is gone. Ex-P resident 
Tyler is going home in despair. He believes that 
the failures of the Conference ensures the seces- 
sion of Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina. 


Probable Reinforcement of Sumtcr. 








Procress or THE Presipent Exvect. Mr. Lin. 


fire, passed to he enacted. 

The conferees on bill repenling the act estab- 
lishing the Maine Board of Agriculture, reported 
non-agreement, and the Senate voted to adhere to 
its former action. 


——- 
to consider. 
well.”’ 

In his speech on Friday at Pittsburg, Mr. Lin- 
coln said : 


Vitia bi di — **The condition of the country is extraordinary, 
The new militia bill was discussed and then anq fills the mind of every patriot with anxiety. 


passed to be engrossed 18 to 1. It is my intention to give this subject all the com 
The re-apportionment of the State into Con- sideration possible before specifically defining my 
osition in regard to it (cheers,) so that when 
A agp may - - — ee eons 
ren 0 spea 1ope say no ing oppo 

In the House, resolves for the gradual emanci- | sition to the spirit of the Constitution, or re 
pation of the slaves of the non-seceding States by | "Y to the integrity of the Union, or which wil 

, . prove inimical to the liberties of the people or the 
purchase ; for the assessment of a tax for 1861 of peace of the whole country. (Great cheering.) 
258,640.80 : in favor of Mdénson, Monmouth, Lim. | And, furthermore, when the time comes for me 
ington and Corinna Academies, giving a quarter speak upon this great subject, 1 hope to say not 
of a township of land to each—were read and as- | ing to disappoint the people generally throughou! 
signed the country, especially if their apie 

: based upon anything which I may have heretolor 

Mr. Brown of Hampden, introduced a resolve said. oaks en Notwithstanding the trou 
appropriating the sum of $20,000 for the relief of les across the river (pvinting southward to te 
the people of Kansas. The resolve was laid over Monongahela river and smiling,) there ae 
seston: thin waite no crisis except an artificial one. (Laughter 40 

Z applause. 

The Committee on Education reported leave to . Vhat 2 there now to warrant the condition of 
withdraw on several petitions for the establish- affairs presented by our friends over the -~ 
ment of a State Institution for the Blind. pe bp yep + Bayne 4 fy the conree 

A former vote of the House repealing that por. : 
tion of the law which authorizes towns to vote to 
allow cattle to run at large, on motion of Mr. 


are pursuing. (Voice—‘that’s so!’) I rep 
Hamilton of Biddeford, was reconsidered, and in- 


referred to a Joint Special Committee. 


there is no crisis excepting such as ma, be gotte 
up at any time by turbulent men, sided, by alge 
ing politicians. My advice to them is to 7 
cool. If the t’ American —_ will only 
keep their temper on hoth sides of the line the 
trouble will come to # end, and the question be 
settled just as surely as all other difficulties of a 
like character which have originated in this go’ 
ernment have been adjusted.” 

His remarks at Buffalo were of a similar p"™ 

rt. He said: 


‘When J shall speak authoritatively [ hope t 
say nothing inconsistent with the Constitutio® 


the teeth of the demonstrated unconstitutionality | 
of such alaw. Neither towns nor individuals 
have any right to make use of roads as cattle pas- | 
tures. | 
The Committee on Education was ordered to 
inquire into the expediency of authorizing the 


_ Governor to appoint an Agent or Commissioner | hing 
to inquire into the number of deaf, dumb and the weer -¥ — = = -d a eo 
ion 0 x 
| blind in the State, and what may be done for the \isoppoint the yrnecote poncr-or’ ho of. thot 
amelioration of their condition, and report to the yo have confided to me their votes. - In this 
next Legislature. |nection allow me to say that you as a portion : 
| The Speaker announced that on this day all the great American people, need only to mainte? 
| petitions for private legislation are cut off under 7 


our composure, stand up to your sober conv? 

tions of right, to your obligations to the On 

F tho two | a ct tho ‘clouds whigh, now erie 

Monday, 18h, a joint committee o © convictions, the clouds w 

| Bani o— oamaehts make arrangements for the horizon will be dispelled and we shall have? 

| the appropriate observance of the birthday of | bright glorious future. ie 
Washington on Friday next, by the State Gov- | Mr. Lincoln will arrive in yew! 
ernment Tuesday, remaining there until = 

The bill increasing the salary of the Chairman will then proceed to Hlarraburg, aoe il re? 
| of County Commissioners from $500 to $600 was phia in his way. — 
| passed in the House to be engrossed. Washington on Saturday. 


_ the rule and thus go to the next Legislature. 


a —— 
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